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This $200,000 plant was totally destroyed by fire... be- 


f 


cause human failure destroyed the sprinkler protection. 


When fire broke out, the sprinkler equipment functioned perfectly... 


But the watchman, intending to prevent water 
damage, closed two shut-off valves...before the 
fire was out, and without summoning the fire 
department. The blaze quickly regained head- 
way...and by the time the fire department 
finally was summoned, it was too late. 

The moral is obvious: a sprinkler system, no 
matter how perfect the mechanical equipment, 
cannot overcome the ability of human care- 
lessness, neglect, intent or stupidity to destroy 
its effectiveness. 

This hazard of human failure is most effec- 
tively eliminated through Central Station Elec- 


trical Supervision. Had this sprinkler system 


been so supervised, the fire department would 
have been summoned automatically as soon 
as the first head opened. Firemen would have 
been on hand...probably in time to prevent the 
premature closing of the valves...certainly in 
time to open them and to help the sprinkler 
fight the fire before it was beyond control. 
* * * 

In towns where Central Station Supervision is 
not available, A.D.T. Waterflow Alarm Service 
can be provided with connection direct to your 
fire headquarters. Write for further information 
and free booklets describing this and other 


A.D.T. Fire Protection Services. 
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HIS month’s cover picture shows 

volunteers putting a hose line in 
service at a machine shop fire in Sidney, 
Ohio. The fire had already gained con- 
siderable headway when it was discov- 
ered, Valuable time was lost by the 
firemen in attacking the fire, because 
they connected their hose lines directly 
to a dcuble hydrant which had insuf- 
ficient pressure to make the hose 
streams effective, instead of using their 
new 1,000-gallon pumper. When this 
picture was taken the fire was so be- 
yond control that here the only value 
of water was probably to wet down 
buildings which had not already caught 
fire. 


MPORTANT bulletins regarding de- 

fense against subversive activities 
and against arsonists were issued dur- 
ing June to all fire departments and in- 
dependent fire companies of Nassau 
County, New York, by the County Fire 
Commission. The Commission points 
out that Nassau County contains im- 
portant air fields, army posts, airplane 
manufacturing plants, ordnance depots, 
and other vital units of national de- 
fense. The Commission further calls 
attention to existing New York state 
laws providing for the organization of 
emergency relief and fire police squads 
to give volunteer firemen proper au- 
thority and protection in case of any 
emergency that may arise. The Com- 
mission also solicits the aid of all fire 
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departments in detection and preserva- 
tion of evidence of arsonist activities. 


E following story was sent in by 
Chief Herman E. Gutheim of the 
Cambridge, Mass., Fire Department. It 
involves a personal experience and 
Chief Gutheim thought many a fire- 
man would get a good laugh out of it: 
“While passing a delicatessen store 
one evening, a gentleman of Hebrew ex- 
traction wearing a white coat and a 
long white apron rushed out very much 
excited. He was jumping up and down 
yelling ‘Fire! Fire! Come quick!’ I en- 
tered his store and found smoke issu- 
ing from a large gas oven in which I 
saw a large ham in a pan all ablaze. I 
closed the oven door and looked for an 
extinguisher or pail of sand but could 
find neither. I entered a hardware 
store next door and the proprietor had 
nothing but a pail of dry cement which 
I took with me. When I re-entered the 
delicatessen store it was rapidly filling 
with smoke. Standing to one side of 
the oven, I opened the door and threw 
in a few handfuls of dry cement which 
soon smothered the fire. During this 
time I was being called a few choice 
nam2s by my Hebrew friend who said 
I had ruined his ham. I again closed 
the coven door, waited a few minutes 
for the store to ventilate before re- 
moving the ham which was nicely cov- 
ered with hardened cement. I knocked 
off the cement covering and found the 
ham perfectly good.” 


IRE Commissioner William Arthur 

Reilly and Commander Frank J. 
Marr of Fireman’s Post No. 94, Ameri- 
can Legion, are urging Legion members 
of fire departments to come to the 1940 
convention of the American Legion in 
Boston, September 22 to 26. Special 
plans are being made to furnish guide 
service, club house and parking facili- 
ties and in all other ways to make the 
visit of firemen legionnaires pleasant. 
Special dormitory facilities in fire 
houses will also be provided. Fire Com- 
missioner Reilly said, “We ask you to 
get in contact with Commander Frank 
J. Marr, Fireman’s Post No. 94, A. L., 
Washington Street near Dover Street, 
Boston. Notify him what day you plan 
to arrive, tell him where you have made 
your reservations and how his commit- 
tees can be most helpful to you. Come 


and enjoy the hospitality of the Boston 
Fire Department.” 


ee SERIES of Talks for use by Fire- 

men’ is the title of a 20-page 
pamphlet now available. There are five 
talks, addressed to audiences in (1) 
a senior high school, (2) a junior high 
school, (3) an elementary school, (4) a 
parent-teacher association, and (5) a 
science class. The pamphlet may be 
obtained for 25 cents from the Center 
for Safety Education, New York Uni- 
versity, 20 Washington Square North, 
New York, N. Y. 


AST month 6 departments with 69 
men joined the Volunteer Fire- 
men’s Section for the first time. In ad- 
dition 27 departments with 663 men 
renewed membership. This makes the 
total enrollment 691 departments and 
14,650 men. The following departments 
are newly enrolled: 
Corinna Fire Department, 
Maine. 
Houlton Fire Department, 
Maine. 
Rutherford Fire Department, Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey. 

Scoresby Hose and Hook and Ladder 
Company, Ellenville, New York. 
Fredericksburg Fire Department, Fred- 

ericksburg, Virginia. 
Fairview Volunteer Fire Department, 
Fairview, West Virginia. 


Corinna, 


Houlton, 


HE estimated U. S. fire loss for 

May, 1940, according to the Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters is 
$23,446,590. This figure is based on no- 
tices of incurred loss received by com- 
panies, members of the board, plus an 
allowance for unreported and unin- 
sured losses. Losses for the first five 
months of 1940 are $9,869,254 ahead 
of the losses for the same five months 
of 1939. The following table shows the 
losses for each month of 1939 and for 
the first five months of 1940: 


1939 1940 
January $27,615,316 $36,260,650 
February 29,303,520 34,410,250 
March 30,682,168 29,788,800 
April 27,061,522 26,657,190 
May 27,031,700 23,446,590 


Total 5 months $141,694,226 
June 24,190,700 
July 22,468,304 
August 22,800,500 
September 22,837,250 
October 24,300,500 
November 27,248,160 
December 27,959,200 


$150,563,480 


Total 12 months $313,498,840 
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Quad truck with pump 
controlling turret nozzle 


By Warren Y. Kimball 


UADRUPLE combination pumper 
end ladder trucks are largely 
supplanting the old fashioned service 
ladder trucks and are giving fire de- 
partments much greater flexibility of 
operation. One of the many situations 
in which the pump on a quadruple 
truck proves useful is in helping to de- 
velop effective heavy streams through 
a turret nozzle or deluge set at large 
fires. The difficulty usually experi- 
enced where the turret nozzle pres- 
sures must be calculated and controlled 
from pumpers at distant hydrants, 
often out of sight of the stream, is 
avoided by making the quad the con- 
trol point for heavy stream operation. 
In making this layout the quad pulls 
up in front of the fire and 2%-inch 
supply lines from another pumper are 
connected to the intake of the pump 
on the quad. Fifty-foot lengths of 2%- 
inch hose from the quad’s discharge 
connections are then connected to the 
turret pipe or deluge set. In a few de- 
partments, the turret pipe on the quad 
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Cincinnati has found it is not necessary to bring a group of men into the drill school 
‘ Here’s the movie man from his office, says Fire Marshal L. G. Schraffenberger, 
showing a film right in the fire station covering an important matter of general interest to 


auditorium. 


all firemen in the department. 


2% inch suppl 


Pumper at hydrant 
out of sight of fire 
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DEVELOPING HEAVY STREAMS WITH A QUAD 











lines feeding pump on 
quad truck 


is connected directly to its pump dis- 
charge making the use of hose con- 
nections unnecessary. 

When the connections are made, the 
pumper at the hydrant keeps the sup- 
ply lines to the quad filled, but its op- 
erator does not have to worry about 
developing the proper nozzle pressure. 
He simply gives the full capacity of 
his machine and the operator at the 
quad steps up the pressure to the 
desired nozzle output. 

For those interested in the pressures 
required for this hook-up, the following 
data will show the greater efficiency of 
such 3 relay hook-up for heavy streams 
over the old method of trying to supply 
the nozzle pressure from pumpers at 
hydrants. A satisfactory heavy stream 
would be one discharging about 600 
gallons a minute. This is the amount 
of water discharged through a 1%-inch 
nozzle tip at 80 pounds pressure. This 
means that to supply this stream di- 
rectly through two lines from a pumper 
at a hydrant, a 600 gallon or 750 gal- 
lon pumper should be ordinarily with- 
in 250 feet of the nozzle. Beyond this 


































































distance the friction loss in the hose 
will eat up the pressure wanted at the 


nozzle, and supply lines from two 
pumpers will be required. These must 
each be properly calculated to arrive 
at the required nozzle pressure or re- 
sults are likely to be ineffective. 

The use of the quad in front of the 
fire eliminates all such complications 
and much confusion when developing 
turret streams. A single pumper at a 
hydrant as far as 600 to 700 feet away 
can supply a powerful and effective 
turret stream through the quad, pro- 
viding that the pumps are adequate 
to supply the amount of water needed. 
Thus when the quad is used to pro- 
vide the nozzle pressure at the point 
of operation of the heavy stream, the 
supply engine can put its full power to 
deliver full capacity to the quad’s pump 
where the quad’s operator controls the 
stream. 

As a word of caution, it should be 
remembered that attempts to take a 
hand line from an idle discharge con- 
nection of a pumper supplying a turret 
or deluge nozzle has frequently spoiled 
the effectiveness of a heavy stream. 
Practically the full delivery from a 600 
gallon or 750 gallon pumper is ne- 
cessary to supply an effective stream 
when operating at capacity gear. When 
pumpers are more distant from the fire 
and are operating at high pressures, 
two engines are usually required to 
supply enough water for the heavy 
streams. A heavy stream should not be 
weakened by robbing it at its source of 
supply. 

However, as soon as the large body 
of fire has been knocked down or 
driven back with the turret stream, 
1142-inch or 2'4-inch hand lines relayed 
through the quad’s pump can be ad- 
vanced to mop up the blaze at close 
range. 

It will be observed that where a quad 
is not available two standard pumpers 
can be employed to develop a heavy 
stream through a similar relay, but 
where the pump on the ladder truck 
is used for this purpose a pumper is 
released for other streams. It is in- 
teresting to note in layout illustrated 
the quad and one pumper are doing 
the same work that would normally 
require: two pumpers and a service 
truck. 


Speaking 
of Sparks 

T IS a stock warning that the con- 

tents of a gasoline container should 
not be examined by means of a lighted 
match or other open flame. “Get a 
flashlight and play safe,” is the usual 
advice. In the April 1940 issue or the 
Mutual Engineer, which is published 
in Indianapolis, a reader contributed a 
newspaper clipping which is authority 
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for the following. One Theodore Mos- 
teller, 25, of Santa Barbara, California, 
driver of a tank truck, peered, by 
means of an electric flashlight, into 
the tank as it was being filled with 
oil. As he switched on the light a spark 
occurred which ignited the vapors and 
Theodore was killed by the ensuing ex- 
plosion. So now, the editor concludes, 
we must recommend only a “vapor 
proof flashlight.’’ 


Safe Wiring in 
the Summer Camp 

HIS is the time of year when 

Americans everywhere have one 
common desire—to get out of doors. 
Some are dreaming of the delightful 
woods of the East, some of the rugged 
mountains of the West, and still others 
are looking forward to happy days at 
the seashore. Open spaces, old clothes, 
comfortable shoes, and refuge from 
everyday cares, have nation-wide ap- 
peal. 

Our plans for improving the summer 
camp which did not materialize last 
year, are being taken up again with 
new ambition. There will be camp roofs 
to fix, screens to replace, extra rooms 
to build and electrical circuits to in- 
stall. It is in regard to plans for this 
last activity that the International As- 
sociation of Electrical Inspectors is 
passing along some suggestions and 
advice. 

If the pump breaks down, water can 
usually be secured at the neighbors’. If 
the screens rust through, the worst 
consequence is likely to be mosquito 
bites, but if the electrical system fails, 
either through neglect or improper in- 
stallation, a fire hazard may develop to 
endanger the whole camp. It is wise, 
therefore, to look at the electrical 
equipment with a critical eye, and the 
best time to do it, say the electrical in- 
spectors, is now when the camp is being 
opened for the season. This applies both 
to private camps and the larger public 
camps, 

In particular, it is suggested that a 
few minutes be taken to follow the 
electrical circuit, so far as it is in sight, 
from the point where it enters the 
house, to all the outlets. In making 
this survey, pay attention particularly 
to the following, and note where im- 
provements need to be made: 

1. See if wires outside the house 
have been damaged by falling branches, 
or if the insulation has rotted off, or if 
tree limbs have rubbed against the wires 
so as to wear away the insulation. If 
wires have been damaged outside the 
house, notify the power company. Also 
see if the insulators are securely fas- 
tened to the house. 

2. See if metal enclosures of the 
wires on the outside or inside the house 
have rusted to a point where they no 



































Firemen often see a fire in this stage. 
knocked the fire down by the time they arrive. 





























































































Spectators seldom do because firemen have 


This fire started with an explosion in «a 


Brooklyn hat shop where cleaning was being done with a flammable liquid. 


longer provide mechanical protection. 
If a ground wire is used to connect the 
switch box to the ground, see that the 
terminal connections are clamped se- 
curely. 

3. Remove the fuses and see that 
they are in good order and have not 
been tampered with in any way. 

4. Where wires are exposed on wall 
or ceiling surfaces, see that they have 
not become loosened from their sup- 
ports. 

5. if switches or switch cover plates 
have been broken, have them replaced. 
If receptacles have become loosened, 
have them tightened, and if they fail 
to hold plugs securely, have new ones 
put in their place. 

6. Look at all pendant cords. If 
they show wear to the point of injury 
to the insulation on the wires, either 
at the ceiling or at the socket, have the 
cords replaced. 

7. Examine portable lamps to see if 
socket switches operate properly and 
if the attachment cords are in safe con- 
dition. 

8. Replace all lamp and extension 
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cords that are damaged or worn out. 
In purchasing cords, take special care 
to obtain those which have the brace- 
let-like label of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., wrapped around them. All 
cord so labeled complies with safety 
standards. 

9. To avoid possible shock in damp 
places, out of doors or in earth-floored 
locations, see that all insulation is 
good. For all such locations, use exten- 
sion cords with substantial rubber 
sheaths. Use porcelain sockets and in- 
sulating switchplates instead of those 
made of metal. 

10. Have all but the simplest repairs 
done by a competent electrician. Never 
handle “live” wires. If there is need to 
work with the electrical equipment, open 
the main switch first. (Switch is lo- 
cated where the supply circuit enters 
the house.) Leave this switch open 
during the winter when the camp is 
not in use. 

Camp is the place for carefree re- 
laxation; avoid all anxiety over its elec- 
trical safety by following these simple 
suggestions. 


IMPERIAL 
VALLEY 
EARTHQUAKE 
DISASTER 


E “Most Low-Down Paid Fire De- 
partment on Earth’ announces the 
stationery of the fire department of 
Brawley, California. And before you 
get the wrong idea, it must be ex- 
plained that this refers to its unique 
geographical position, 119 feet below sea 
level, 

There are two southernmost counties 
in California, bordering Mexico. The 
easternmost of these two is Imperial 
County where Brawley is located. It 
derives its name from the Imperial 
Valley, noted not alone for being one 
of the few “lowest” spots in the world 
but because its desert land, by irriga- 
tion, has been transformed into a rich 
area cf farms and orchards. 

In this garden spot disaster struck 
on May 18, 1940. At 8:37 o’clock P. M., 
citizens were driven from buildings by a 
slight shock. Heavy shocks at 9:40 and 
10:34 P. M. destructively shook the 
towns of Brawley, Imperial and Holt- 
ville. Earthquake experts placed the 
center of the ‘quake near El Centro and 
the border towns of Calexico and Mex- 
icali. “Faultife’’ was visible at the sur- 
face of the ground from El Centro 
south into Mexico amounting to 12 
feet in spots. By some peculiar quirk 
of earthquake behavior these communi- 
ties nearest its epicenter suffered less 
damage than Brawley and Imperial 
which were several miles north. 

The city hall in Brawley which is 
also fire headquarters, collapsed. The 
quarters of most other fire depart- 
ments in the valley were disturbed. El 
Centro’s fire alarm system was put out 
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of service when batteries were shaken 
out of their racks. 

The only important fire caused by the 
shocks was in Mexicali. This started 
in a liquor store and spread to the In- 
ternational Hotel. Firemen from Calex- 
ico laid several thousand feet of hose 
across the border to assist in control- 
ling this fire. A bottle of phosphorus 
was broken by the heavy 9:40 P. M. 
shock in the Brawley Junior College. 
Brawley firemen with gas masks con- 
trolled the resulting fire with a small 
line. The danger of fire following the 
earthquake was acute but these two 
were apparently the only fires which 
directly resulted from it. The death of a 
Chinese, burned in the International 
Hotel, Mexicali, was the only fire 
fatality. 

Estimates of the total damage caused 
by the earthquake varied widely. It will 
certainly run to several million dollars. 
In Brawley and Imperial, hardly any 
buildings were undamaged. The busi- 
ness districts must be practically re- 
built and many buildings need repair. 
Non-reinforced, unit-masonry types of 


The confusion into which Valley towns were thrown is shown by this picture of damage 
to buildings in the business district of Imperial. 
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EARTHQUAKE 
IN 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
May 18, 1940 
Area of Principal Damage Shaded 

Irrigation Canals 


structures were the weakest in resist- 
ance tc damage. Reinforced concrete- 
walled structures, even though not de- 
signed to resist earthquakes, stood up 
better. It has been long known that, 
by design, a building may be built to 
resist earthquakes. Numerous new 
schools, required by law to be so de- 
signed, were not damaged. 

Because the valley is below sea level, 
water may be flowed into it by gravity. 
From Colorado River sources, a sys- 
tem of canals allows water to flow 
into the valley. At present most of this 
comes from the International Canal and 
branches, through Mexico. An alternate 
supply, the all-American Canal, is un- 
der construction. The earthquake 
caused nine major breaks in a 20-mile 
stretch of the Mexican canals, but no 
important damage to the uncompleted 
American route. Cooperative action by 
U. S. and Mexican authorities made 
possible restoration of most of the 
canal supplies by May 23, so that the 
supplies were impaired for about a five- 
day period. 

More than other parts of the country 
the valley is dependent on its water 
supplies. The region would be desert 
without them. The few days of water 
shortage occasioned by the disaster 
caused heavy losses particularly to 
growers of carrots, melons, alfalfa, 
tomatoes and squash. Flax and sugar 
beets escaped damage because their ir- 
rigation period was over. In addition, 
large amounts of water are used in 
cooling systems for buildings. 

Municipal water supplies of the Val- 
ley towns take water? from the canals, 
treat it for domestic uses and distribute 
it through regular systems of mains 
from pumps and elevated tanks. A 
fundamental feature in the design of 
municipal water systems is to consider 
the most. serious break likely and still 
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An unidentified Chinese, burned in this fire in the International Hotel, Mexicali, was the only fire victim among nine persons killed in 


the Imperial Valley earthquake. 


have a supply works capable of de- 
livering the necessary water for a peri- 
od of five days. During this five-day 
period maximum domestic consumption 
is assumed. The supply must be suf- 
ficient for this domestic flow plus 
enough so that fire department pump- 
ers can draw on the system for a seri- 
ous fire. Such fire flow for 10 hours is 
figured, the rate estimated according to 
the size of the city. Because their water 
works were designed on the basis of 
such calculations, all the cities had 
enough water. Most of them rationed 
water for a few days as a safety meas- 
ure. Had extensive fires occurred, how- 
ever, the supplies would in some cases 
have been insufficient, but there was 
water enough for ordinary fires. Water 
main breaks were reported at Brawley, 
El Centro and Mexicali. At Imperial, 
the municipal swimming pool was kept 
filled as an emergency water supply. 


LL the affected towns had water 

storage in elevated steel tanks. To 
fire protection engineers, the behavior 
of such tanks is the most important 
feature of the disaster. There were eight 
such tanks, two each in Brawley, El 
Centro and Calexico and one each in 
Holtville and Imperial. Two were 50,000 
gallons, one was 175,000 gallons, three 
were 100,000 gallons and two were 250,- 
000 gallons capacity. These were on 
steel frame towers, 75 to 100 feet high. 
The earthquake gave the ground under 
them an east-west motion. This mo- 
tion set up a whipping action in the 
tower. The towers must be designed 
to carry the weight of the tank and its 
water. In addition, they must be braced 
against horizontal wind loads. The pos- 
sible earthquake motion causing a 
whip-action in the tower is a further 
factor to be considered in the de- 
sign. Of the eight tanks, two had 
been designed with an extra ten per 
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This tank at Holtville and another like it at Imperial collapsed by earthquake. 


cent horizontal load factor to provide 
earthquake resistance. These stood up 
without damage. Four towers not so 
designed are in dangerous condition 
as the stresses set up by the earth mo- 
tion stretched or broke the brace rods, 
especially near the top of the tower. 
Tanks at Holtville and Imperial suc- 
cumbed to the earth motion and col- 
lapsed completely. 

The lesson is that tank towers can 
be designed to withstand earthquake 
motion. Besides heavier bracing, an- 
other method has been developed as 
the result of reproducing earthquake 
motion in the laboratory at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. This 
method uses ingenious springs to ab- 
sorb the shock. These are installed in 
cross braces. When the structure is 
“whipped” by earth motion they allow 
it to “give” sufficiently so that the rods 
and other members are not stressed to 
the breaking point. 


The forces which act on tank towers from 
an earthquake are studied at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


Thanks for notes on the Imperial Valley 
earthquake disaster are given to Engineers 
Engle, Shields and Colton of the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific and to Chief 
H. L. Stewart of the Brawley Fire Dept. 
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Drying automobile wheels in infra-red oven at Ford Motor Company’s Somerville plant. 


NEW TIMES — NEW PROBLEMS 


E second world war is by itself 
evidence enough that we are facing 
new times and new problems. One re- 
sult of the war is that American man- 
ufacturers are shipping 37,000 50-foot 
units of rubber-lined and linen 2%- 
inch hose for use in England. In areas 
where aerial bombing attacks are ex- 
pected, these separate lengths of hose 
will be attached to hydrants, each 
length of hose being equipped with a 
fog nozzle, so that in case of incendi- 
ary or gas bombing the fog or spray 
may be employed either to put out the 
fire or to wash down toxic or lethal 
gases. 

We have known for years of the ef- 
ficiency of streams of water and of 
water fog and spray in removing toxic 
gases from the atmosphere. The prob- 
lem was studied, for example, in con- 
nection with the Cleveland Clinic fire 
of 1929. Stocks of cellulose nitrate base 
X-Ray film in the basement of the 
Cleveland Clinic became ignited under 
conditions which promoted heavy de- 
composition of the film with the re- 
lease of nitrous pentoxide and other 
lethal gases. One hundred and twenty- 
five people were killed. Studies made 
subsequently showed that had automat- 
ic sprinklers been provided in the room 
where the film was stored the sprinkler 
water would have taken the nitrous 
pentoxide gas into solution and carried 
this and other gases so dissolved into 
the sewer. Thus a large part of the 
personal injuries and fatalities recorded 
would have been saved. 

It is thus that problems of the new 
times are met with the results of our 
studies of previous disasters. Every 
year hundreds of new problems are 
presented to Underwriters’ Laborato- 
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By 
ALVAH SMALL, C. E. 


It is particularly appropriate to have this 
timely article from Mr. Small who is the 
newly-elected president of the National Fire 
Protection Association. Mr, Small is presi- 
dent of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago. 


ries, Inc., involving combinations of ma- 
terials and devices. It is our job to 
make a true analysis of the problems 
presented and correctly appraise the 
sort of steps which must be recom- 
mended to prevent these new combina- 
tions cf things and materials from be- 
ing hazards to life or property. That 
is why in my observations here I am 
stressing certain of the problems of 
these materials and devices as they ap- 
pear tc the laboratory technician. 
Radio signaling has made startling 
advances, such that the officer in charge 
of a fire may direct even the pipeman 
at the far end of the line as to what he 
should do and how he ought to do it, 
all by radio. Whether in due time every 
man responding to a fire, in addition to 
putting on his helmet, his rubber boots 
and his rubber coat, will also carry a 
small two-way portable radio set re- 
mains to be seen. The possibilities in 
that direction are fairly well indicated 
by the very successful experience that 
has been had with radio signaling 
equipment in fire department opera- 
tions in Chicago and other cities. 
There are a multitude of new molded 
plastic materials. You cannot pick up a 


national magazine without reading of 
a new development along that line. 
Some of these plastics are readily ig- 
nitible and are fast burning. When 
they are involved in a fire will they 
produce products of combustion that 
are toxic? Will water vapor in the air 
be laden with this acid and cause cor- 
rosion of machine tools or polished 
hardware? Some of these plastics are 
oil resistant, some are heat resistant, 
some are going to be acceptable in 
place of rubber, and of other com- 
pounded products for gaskets, in pres- 
sure regulators, in all kinds of valves— 
valves in fuel line systems, valves in 
heat systems, valves in cold systems. 

There is much interest in various 
new materials that have been devel- 
oped as the result of modern chemical 
research. There is, for example, the 
new material that is available as a 
substitute for silk in women’s stock- 
ings. It is not necessary for us to give 
much time to the consideration of 
whether the material is going to be a 
success for the purpose.‘ I expect that 
it is going to look very well. The sam- 
ples that I have seen do. There are 
a large number of such synthetic ma- 
terials and it may be our problem to 
determine how measurably these new 
compounds affect our older conceptions 
of fire hazards and required fire pro- 
tection. 

We have new developments of rubber 
itself. For example, there are new com- 
pounds that actually contain rubber up 
to 30, 40 and 50 percent but are so 
compounded with new chemicals and 
new methods as to be resistant to high 
temperatures. This development is im- 
portant in electric wiring as the heat 
resistance of these compounds is con- 





siderably higher than that of ordinary 
electrical rubber insulating compounds. 
A piece of No. 14 copper wire, for in- 
stance, may be loaded with lamps and 
fixtures and other current-consuming 
equipment to the extent that the cop- 
per runs at a temperature of 158° F. 
This is hotter than your hand can 
stand, but the rubber insulation will 
continue to be good insulation even 
at these temperatures. 


UBBER latex applied to fine con- 
R Guctors permits a signal cable, a po- 
lice traffic control cable or a fire alarm 
cable to be assembled in a lead sheath 
with some four times as many individ- 
ual conductors as has been possible 
heretofore. In automobiles there is a 
very large use of rubber compounds 
for cushioning of motors and for taking 
vibration out of the car body. In due 
time engineers will promote the use of 
rubber cushions, rubber suspensions 
and rubber springs in a great many 
applications where fire protection and 
fire hazard considerations warrant 
knowledge of the properties of this 
rubber. 

The use of aluminum alloys is in- 
creasing. We have the advantage of 
extruded shapes in aluminum, brass 
and bronze. These make neat window 
frames and trim. Many other assembled 
metal products are possible because of 
the development of the extrusion proc- 
esses. Magnesium alloys are also used 
for cast parts for places in machine 
assemblies where lightness is of special 
consideration. Our machine shops now 
shape rough cast magnesium alloy parts 
on lathes, borers and other tools. The 
scrap magnesium alloy turnings involve 
a severe fire hazard. In many cases it is 
necessary now to put pans of water un- 
der these tools to insure that the scrap 
will drop into the water and there will 
be no flashing and ignition of the mag- 
nesium due to the heat of the machine 
operation or of the cutting tool. 

Magnesium is the material that was 
used in: the old-fashioned days for 
flashlight powders and these turnings 
of magnesium alloys have practically 
the same swift-burning, almost ex- 
plosive property of the flashlight pow- 
ders. Since water on burning aluminum 
or magnesium tends to give off hydro- 
gen gas, this presents a praetical prob- 
lem wherever fires are ordinarily fought 
with water. 

Another interesting development is 
the application of infra red heat to 


certain industrial processes. We have 
always had infra red heat. It is in 
the sunlight; it is in almost every light. 
Infra red heating equipment is used in 
the Ford plant at River Rouge. There 
automobile bodies are run through a 
tunnel that has heating units of 250 
watt capacity, each producing infra red 
heat. These units are screwed into or- 
dinary lamp sockets and the lamp 
sockets have gold-plated reflectors. In- 
fra red heat is a wave form. Its waves 
strike through the enamel or lacquer on 
the car body and heat up the metal. 
This heating in turn cooks the enamel, 
baking it satisfactorily and properly in 
three or four minutes instead of the 
thirty-five or forty minutes it used to 
take to put the body through a baking 
enameling oven. These heating units 
are doing much to reduce the hazard of 
this drying operation since their heat- 
ing eflect is not impaired by drafts. 
It is therefore possible to have good 
ventilation in the baking tunnels so 
that concentration of flammable vapors 
from lacquers and varnishes is avoided. 

I have not attempted to deal except 
in passing with any special problems 
which the war may present. We still 
have little or no reliable information 
on the effect, if any, of incendiary 
bombs or matters of that sort. A Span- 
ish engineer reporting to a meeting of 
fire officials studying air defense in 
England observed that incendiary 
bombs had been of no importance at 
all in the bombing of Spanish cities. 
How much of a factor they have been 
in the destruction of northern Euro- 
pean cities where more wood construc- 
tion is involved is not yet known. Re- 
gardless of what chemicals may be 
used in incendiary devices of this sort, 


it is likely that fires set by them will 
be burning in ordinary combustibles and 
that present methods may be employed 
to put out the fires when they start. 
For other problems that these new 
times bring we must continue to araw 
on our experiences with disasters in the 
past, plus an intelligent estimate based 
on all available other knowledge. 


New fire fighting techniques shown in pic- 
tures on opposite page. Sketches in center 
column show operation of automatic room- 
flooding carbon dioxide system, courtesy 
Walter Kidde & Co., Inc. The three shots 
at bottom of opposite page, left, show an oil 
transformer fire being extinguished by a sys- 
tem of fixed spray nozzles; two right hand 
shots show same type of fire attacked with 
spray nozzles on the end of a regular hose 
line. Large photo on this page: water has 
just been thrown on burning magnesium metal 
with the violent reaction pictured. This photo 
and spray nozzle photos courtesy Factory 
Mutual Laboratories. The young lady pictured 
has gloves and a hat brim of translucent 
plastic, Santoglass, and the bag is a cellulose 
acetate plastic, Vuepak, photo courtesy Mon- 
sante Chemical Company. The stockings pic- 
tured are made of duPont’s new synthetic 
material, Nylon. Circular photos show com- 
parison of 17-conductor cables showing smaller 
size made possible by improvements in in- 
sulation compounds, photo courtesy Simplex 
Wire and Cable Company. 
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Massachusetts Fire 


Department Inventory 


A summary of an address by Mr. G. O. Mansfield, Chief Inspector, Mass- 


achusetts Fire Marshal’s office, presented at the recent annual meeting of the 


N.F.P.A. Fire Marshals Section. 


HE Fire Marshal’s office of the 

Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Safety has developed a state-wide 
inventory of fire department equipment 
that will be available for emergencies. 
Included in this inventory are 93 dif- 
ferent items ranging from costly fire 
boats to ordinary mops. 


The tropical hurricane which lashed 
across New England in late Septem- 
ber, 1938, resulting in more than 500 
fatalities and losses by flood, wind, 
tidal wave, and fire, was one of the 
reasons for the preparation of the 
above list. So suddenly did the ele- 
ments strike, that few communities 
were prepared for the disaster. In cen- 
tral Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
fire departments worked at the business 
of rescuing persons trapped by flood 
waters of many rivers which had over- 
flowed their banks, due to the heavy 
rains that preceded the hurricane. 

During this crisis, hundreds of in- 
quiries were received at the State De- 
partment of Public Safety headquar- 
ters regarding the whereabouts of all 
types of first-aid equipment. From this 
it became apparent that there was a 
need for a list located at a central of- 
fice from which public officials might 
obtain information about equipment 
available for emergencies. Included in 
such a list would be first aid, fire pro- 
tection, and fire fighting devices; and 
also the number of men available to 
use them. 

After the hurricane, Fire Marshal S. 


C. Garrity conceived the idea of an in- 
ventory from which anybody who con- 
tacted the Department of Public Safe- 
ty could be told in an instant by who- 
ever was in the office where fire fight- 
ing equipment might be secured. To 
obtain the information needed to com- 
pile such an inventory, questionnaires 
were sent to the fire departments in 
the 355 Massachusetts cities and towns. 

The method used for listing the in- 
formation obtained is shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations of the “mas- 
ter book.” In the inside front cover 
of this register, appearing alphabeti- 
cally, are the items that one or more 
fire departments have available for 
emergency use. At the right of each 
unit is a figure referring to that page 
of the inventory book which contains 
all the information regarding the lo- 
cation and the amount of that equip- 
ment on hand in the state. 

The first page of the book contains 
a roster of the 355 Massachusetts cities 
and towns listed in A to Z order. Op- 
posite each of these is printed the name 
of the county to which it belongs. On 
the next page and on all of the re- 
maining pages, each of the 355 cities 
and towns are listed alphabetically by 
counties. The county groups themselves 
appear alphabetically in vertical col- 
umns arranged with adequate space be- 
tween columns to allow for the writing 
in of numerical data. At the top of the 
page is typed the page number and item 
of equipment. (For example, the illus- 


Massachusetts state-wide inventory book of fire department equipment. The inside cover 
of the book lists items available from fire departments. The first page shows the cities and 
towns of the state and the counties to which they belong. 
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tration shows page 60, Gas Masks.) 

The reason for listing the cities and 
towns by counties alphabetically be- 
comes apparent from the procedure 
that would have been employed by the 
Fire Marshal’s office to have adequate 
fire apparatus on hand had a certain 
incendiary plot been successful. By set- 
ting fire to prison work shops and 
crippling the water supply, convicts at 
the Concord Reformatory hoped to 
cause a riot. As a result, the lucky 
ones would then fight their way to 
freedom. The plan was discovered and 
the revolt failed. 


Chief Inspector G. O. Mansfield was 
detailed to prepare the map and in- 
ventory shown herewith. With Concord 
(the location of the prison) as a cen- 
ter two concentric circles were drawn; 
one was 12 miles in diameter, the other 
was 30 miles in diameter. Every city or 
town included or partly enclosed in the 
circle was listed. A list of types of 
equipment that would be required for 
the emergency was drawn up by the 
Fire Marshal’s office, Following this, 
the inventory was consulted to find 
what apparatus the different localities 
had to offer. The accompanying table 
shows the cities and towns and the 
items which would have been requisi- 
tioned from them had the Reformatory 
been set on fire. As a result of this 
inventory, the State of Massachusetts 
Department of Public Safety is com- 
piling lists to meet such emergencies 
for all types of public institutions. 

In addition to an inventory of equip- 
ment the “master book” contains the 
number of firemen available from each 
city or town. 
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Typical page of the inventory showing 
number of gas masks on hand in each city 
and town. 





Chief Inspector G. O. Mansfield’s map of 
cities and towns surrounding Concord Reform- 
atory in Massachusetts. 


The advantages accruing from such 
an inventory are many. Aside from 
knowing what fire fighting and first 
aid equipment it does have, the state 
government of Massachusetts is able to 
find out what is needed. In matters 
of national defense, the inventory is 
invaluable. Necessary equipment can 
be quickly located in order to deal with 
fires, floods, or other emergencies caused 
by sabotage. 

However, to be effective the inven- 
tory must be kept up to date. In Massa- 
chusetts, the register is kept current 
through the cooperation of the fire 
chiefs and the efforts of the inspectors 
of the Fire Marshal's office. Each in- 
spector is responsible for a certain dis- 
trict in the state and he is required to 
check up from time to time on new 
equipment that may be purchased or 
old equipment that is discarded in any 
of the towns in his district. 
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Table of information on city and town emer- 
gency equipment obtained from the inventory 
book at the Department of Public Safety in 
Boston. Upper totals indicate equipment 
available within six miles of Concord Reforma- 
tory. Lower totals indicate equipment avail- 
able within fifteen miles of Reformatory. 
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A New Fire Department 
Manual 


HOSE and LADDER WORK 


Fire departments are enthusiastic over this 
new manual on Hose and Ladder Work. 
A large number of outstanding drill mas- 
ters and fire department instructors con- 
tributed in its preparation, and all of the 
principal operations involving hose and 
ladder work are described in detail. 
38 illustrations 

64 pages 6 x 9 inches 
Single copies 50 cents. 

Put a copy in the hands of 

every fireman in your department. 


National Fire 
Protection Association 


INTERNATIONAL 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
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DETECTS FIRE 
IN ITS INFANCY 





“FIRE-CRY” 
AUTOMATIC 


FIRE ALARM 


The ultimate in thermostatically- 
controlled, spring-operated, indi- 
vidually-contained fire detection de- 
vices—a practical alarm—efficient 
and economical—and one which 
is tested and listed by Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories. Ideally related 
to fire protection and particularly 
valuable in those localities which 
are served by Volunteer Fire De- 
partments. Fire-Cry combines flex- 
ibility of installation, dependabil- 
ity, economy, and a freedom from 
dependence upon electric or other 
outside operating power. 


For Further Information 
or Dealers’ Proposition 
write 


THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 


Dept. 20-55 DAYTON, OHIO 
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PLANNED Fire SERVICE TRAINING 


AS RECOMMENDED 


bY : 
THE Teaming Committee oF THE OKLAHOMA STATE FiREMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
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Public Relations 
Fire Prevention Methods ANDING OFFICER' Municipal Government 
Arson ¢ Fire Investigation LEVEL Equipment Selection § Maintenance 
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Fire Stream Practices 
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Applied Human Science 


Fundamental Operatio 


Ladder Practices 
YS Frorcite Entry € Minor Extinguishment Practice 
Human Relations Conference 


FIRE SERVICE EXPERIENCE BASE - 


State Fire School Short Courses 
Summer of 1940 


Firemen Now Save Houses 
Instead of Wrecking Them 


HE Texas Fireman quotes from the 

El Paso Herald-Post the following 
statement on the progress of fire fight- 
ing made by fireman Frank Dalton, 
recently retired from the El Paso De- 
partment after twenty-two years on 
the job. 

“Our firemen have learned to save a 
house instead of wrecking it. When I 
joined the fire department back in 
1918, we fire fighters weren’t taught to 
regard property. Water damage? It 
didn’t mean a thing to us. Our job 
was fighting fires, not doing spring 

: housecleaning for somebody. 
llth Maryland Sept. 3-6 ee “why, qhen we were called to 0 
building, we broke into it with axes 


1 


j 


10th Colorado July 10-13 Glenwood 


Springs 
10th Washington July 17-20 Port Angeles 


7th British 
Columbia 


lith Florida 


July 22-25 Victoria 

July 22-26 Daytona 
Beach 

10th West Virginia July 22-26 Morgantown 


lith Texas July 28- 


Aug. 2 


College 
Station 


11th Missouri 
(S. E.) 


Aug. 7-8 Charleston 


2nd Pennsylvania Aug. 26-30 State 


College 


10th Kansas Sept. 10-13 Lawrence 


, ree ae ~ . Se . oe 
The fire department of Perkasie, Pa., recently took delivery of this Autocar pumper. It 
is equipped with a 750-gallon pump and a 1000-foot hose body. 
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and made the splinters fly. We didn’t 
care whether there was a fire or not. 
A little bit of smoke was enough of an 
excuse to batter a door down or break 
a couple of windows! 

“And after we got into the building, 
then the damage really began! We 
turned on the hoses and let ’er go. 
When the smoke stopped, we did. 

“Maybe you think we were thought- 
less. I don’t think it was that. We were 
never taught anything else, you see. We 
weren’t schooled to be careful. We just 
put the fires out. 

“And that was in 1918. Today things 
are a whole lot different. Firemen have 
been taught to go in the door instead 
of through it. And we are educated to 
use as little water as possible to put 
out a fire. 

“I think that was the department’s 
biggest step of all.” 


“Fireproof” 
Fire Traps 


HE modern school building, even 
when believed to be “fireproof,” 
is often nothing but a modernized fire 
trap. For example, fire destroyed the 
one-story junior high school building 
at Clovis, N. M. This school was con- 
sidered to be a “fireproof” building with 
brick walls and a concrete slab roof. 
From the roof, however, was suspend- 
ed a combustible fibreboard ceiling. 
The fire quickly spread over two-thirds 
of the roof area, warping unprotected 
steel-supporting members. 
Another recent case was a high 
school built in 1930 at Jacksonville, N. 
C., valued at $85,000. At Pine Bluffs, 





PBS vere 


Ark., a fire starting in a locker in the 
first floor of a high school spread up 
a nearby air shaft to a band room on 
the third floor. The fire department 
did a splendid job, cutting off the fire 
at the third floor. 

The average school, new or old, is 
too often built to burn. Some of the 
structural defects are combustible roof 
spaces, air shafts and ventilating sys- 
tems. The fires are often serious be- 
cause little or no provision is made for 
watchman or alarm service. 

The fact that the fires here men- 
tioned were among a number received 
simultaneously by the N.F.P.A. Depart- 
ment of Fire Record from widely sepa- 
rated parts of the country shows the 
seriousness of the school fire problem. 


ADDITIONAL TRAINING TEXTS 


The following fire service training 
text has been issued for use in the 
Advanced Training Courses of the 
Arkansas State Fire College. This is 
one 2%f the texts prepared by a group 
of fire department instructors under 
the direction of W. Fred Heisler. The 
same text is also available in Oklahoma 
and Pennsylvania editions. 

Forcible Entry and Minor Extin- 
guishment Practices, 8'2 x 10% inches, 
with sturdy cover and punched for 
standard ring binder. 35 pages plano- 
graphed. Available from Arkansas 
State Fire College, University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Additional mimeographed sheets have 
been issued to instructors in the Penn- 
Sylvania course of 11 units (given in 18 
three-hour sessions) on the Funda- 
mentals of Fire Fighting. These sheets 
contain suggested lesson plans covering 
the units: (1) Forcible Entry and 
Minor Extinguishment Practices, (2) 
Ladder Practices, (3) Hose Practices 
and (7) First Aid and Rescue Prac- 
tices. As these sheets are primarily for 
instructors, their distribution may ke 
limited. Write the Fire School, Public 
Service Institute, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 





CROSSWORD PUZZLE FOR A 
FIREMAN 


Solution 










































MANHATTAN Fire Hose 


For regular and heavy duty service made 
untreated or Mildew-Proof treated. 


MANHATTAN 


Radio-Active Treated Fire Hose 
Mildew-Proof Freeze-Proof 
Rot-Proof Flat-Folding 

Careful drying not necessary. 
Ready for use and immediate re-use. 
Write for special bulletin. 


Cait 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
Manufacturers for Over 45 Years 


53 Townsend Street Passaic, New Jersey 










If you are a fire commissioner, city manager, fire 
chief or fire department officer, or if you hold any 
other administrative position in your local govern- 
ment, or aspire to such position— 


KEEP AHEAD 
OF YOUR JOB 


by enrolling in a Practical Corre- 
spondence Course in 


FIRE 
ADMINISTRATION 
= 3 Institute nae einen in 
Nominal fee of $25 for the course 


covers 600 page text, the course of Municipal Administration 


lessons and personal review and 1313 East 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 
correction of lesson papers. 


Membership in 
the N.F.P.A. 


Membership with unusual ad- 








vantages is available to fire 
companies and fire depart- 
ments through the Volunteer 























Firemen’s Section of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Asso- 
Siti iain te ciation. Here’s the simple 
ceives this hand- plan: 
some membership 
certificate. 

NDIVIDUAL membership in the National Fire Protection Association costs 

$10 per year. The membership plan for the Volunteer Firemen’s Section is 
designed to give each fire company the advantages of N.F.P.A. membership. 
The fire company, as a member, receives at its headquarters a complete set 
of all regular N.F-P.A. literature, including the Quarterly magazine, as issued. 
In addition, as a special service to the Volunteer Firemen’s Section, each 
fire company holding N.F.P.A. membership is entitled to have copies of the 
magazine VOLUNTEER FIREMEN sent to the home addresses of 10 firemen each 
month. If more than 10 firemen want to receive the magazine, an additional 
one dollar should be sent in with the membership fee for each fireman in 
excess of 10 enrolled. 

Because of the large amount of material mailed to members, not less than 

$10 can be accepted from any company. 
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ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 


NEW MODEL “Y” 
TRAFFIK-KING 


The combination siren 


and oscillating light 


The same large light used in the 
super-deluxe models is now offered 
in a siren with the tone, power and 
performance of the famous model W 
Federal siren. A value that puts the 
Traffik King combination within 
reach of all. 


Ask for Bulletin Number 117 


Federal Electric Co., Inc. 


8717 S. State St. Chicago, III. 


CAIRNS 


CUSHION-LINED 


HELMETS 


This modern safety feature, exclusive 
with CAIRNS HELMETS, affords an 
added “shock-absorber’’ between you and 
falling objects. It is comfortable, self- 
adjusting, and yet grips the head so the 
helmet cannot fall off. Write for Catalog 
30-C, listing CAIRNS HELMETS in 
many styles, and a complete line of fire- 
men’s equipment. 


CAIRNS & BROTHER 


444 Lafayette Street New York 
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e IT’S EASY TO WIN! 


Have you ever put out a fire with a 
fire extinguisher? If you have you can 
put yourself in line for a cash prize. 


@ WRITE A LETTER ... 


That is all that you have to do. Just 
write us about an experience where an 
approved extinguisher of any make did 
good work in stopping a fire. 


@ RECEIVE $10.00 FOR 250 WORDS 


You can, by winning first prize. De- 
cide to be one of the three firemen this 
month who will take home a cash prize 
by simply relating an experience with 
any approved fire extinguisher in this 
contest sponsored by the Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Company of Newark, N. J., 
and VOLUNTEER FIREMEN. 


@ NO RED TAPE... 


No fancy writing, no formality— 
merely send your entry to the address 
given below. 


FIRST PRIZE—S$10.00 


HERMAN HOWERTS, 
Racing Team, 
Luling Fire Department, 
Luling, Tex. 


Put Out a 10 by 10 Foot Roof Fire 


Last Friday night while my wife and 
I were on our way to Brenham, travel- 
ing in Chief Muenster’s official car to 
participate in the pumper races held 
there as part of the annual Maifest 
activities, we heard a bell ringing as 
we passed through Round Top. This is 
the smallest incorporated town in 
Texas, having a population of 125 peo- 
ple. At first we thought it was a train, 
but later discovered that it was a fire 
alarm. About half a mile out of town 
we found a roof fire at a farm house. 
We unlimbered a pump can extin- 
guisher and a hand extinguisher from 
the chief’s car and put out the fire, 
which had involved a 10 by 10 foot 
space on a shingle roof. The owner was 
saved from a considerable loss. 


SECOND PRIZE—$3.00 


CHARLES WARD, 
Cordele Fire Department, 
Cordele, Ga. 


Right Extinguisher, Wrong Fluid 


Recently our department responded 
to an alarm sent in from a gasoline 
service station. Upon arrival at the fire 


we encountered a dangerous situation 
for a gas tank truck parked near this 
station was in flames. The driver of 
the truck was frantically pumping a 
hand extinguisher, directing the liquid 
at the flame. However, it was doing no 
good. 

I was on the first truck to arrive and 
immediately seized a carbon tetra- 
chloride extinguisher. The driver of the 
gas truck insisted that my extinguisher 
would not be of any use. Nevertheless 
in a few seconds I had the fire under 
control, and a short time later with 
help from other extinguishers of the 
same type we completely put out the 
fire. 

Investigation revealed that the gaso- 
line truck driver’s extinguisher had 
been filled with water. 


THIRD PRIZE—$2.00 


W. F. HopkKINs, 


Wyckoff Fire Department, 
Wyckoff, N. J. 


Lamp Lights Gasoline 


One night at the Newark Airport 
while in the municipal hangar which 
was packed with airplanes, I saw a 
mechanic drop the extension lamp 
through the bottom opening of a plane. 
The lamp broke on hitting the floor 
which had a wet gasoline spot about 
six feet across. The gasaline flared up 
and would have communicated to the 
airplanes had not the mechanic quickly 
grabbed the hand extinguisher carried 
in the control cabin of the plane. 

The fire was quickly put out with no 
destruction except for a small amount 
of smoke damage. 


CONTEST RULES 


1. Contestants in the Pyrene Prize Letter 
Contest must be members of their local fire 
department. 

2. Letters are to describe actual experi- 
ences where an approved fire extinguisher of 
any make has saved lives or property. 

3. Trade names may be used but will be 
deleted in publication. Publishers reserve the 
right to edit winning letters to permit 
publication. 

4. Each contestant automatically vouches 
for «he truth of the facts presented from 
his own or others’ experience. 

5. Only one letter may be submitted each 
month. 

6. Letters must be legiby written in ink 
or typewritten on white paper, one side only. 
Preference will be given to letters not over 
250 words in length. 

7. Letters received after the 8th of the 
month will be judged in following month's 
competition. 

8. Monthly prizes in cash will be: Ist, 
$10.00; 2nd, $3.00; and 3rd, $2.00. 

9. Address contest letters to Pyrene Prize 
Letter Contest, National Fire Protection 
a 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, 

ass. 






















NFPA 


Publications 





Automatic Sprinkler Systems, Use of 
by Fire Departments. General principles of 
fighting a fire in a building equipped with 
automatic sprinklers. 

12 pages, 3 diagrame...............ceseseeee 10 cents. 


1000 School Fires. A record of 1000 


school fires reported to the National Fire 
Protection Association. Includes the story of 
the New London, Texas, school explosion in 
which 276 children, 16 teachers, and 2 visitors 
perished and 7 other major school disas- 
ters involving a total loss of life to 400 
persons. Analysis of the fires tabulating 
causes, type of buildings, places of origin 
of the fire and the like. Selected reports of 
typical fires illustrating points of special 
interest such as the effectiveness of automatic 
sprinklers and the value of fire drills. 

76 pages, 47 illustrations.............s 35 cents. 


Hospital and Institution Fires. A 
record of 202 hospital and institution fires re- 
ported to the Mational Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. Includes the story of the Cleveland 
Clinic fire where 124 people died as the result 
of the hazard of x-ray nitrocellulose film and 
seven other major disasters involving a total 
loss of life to 228 persons. Analysis of the 
fires tabulating causes, type of buildings, 
places of origin of the fire and the like. Se- 
lected reports of typical fires, illustrating 
points of special interest such as the effec- 
tiveness of automatic sprinklers and the value 
of fire drills. 


68 pages, 37 illustrations.................. 35 cents. 
Carbon Dioxide Fire Protection. By 
Robert S. Moulton, Technical Secretary, 


N.F.P.A. Use of this form of protection in 
electrical equipment, manufacturing processes 
involving flammable liquids, fur vaults and 
record protection. Characteristics of carbon 
dioxide, its smothering action on fires, its 
cooling effect as compared with water and its 
action on burning gases, liquids and solids. 
Description of carbon dioxide extinguishing 
devices, their advantages, limitations and 
suitability: portable extinguishers, permanent 
piped irstallations, electric power house in- 
stallations, dip tank systems, and room flood- 
ing systems. 

20 pages, 13 illustrations..................s000+ 20 cents, 


Air Conditioning and Blower Systems. 
Regulations for the installation of such sys- 
tems prepared by the N.F.P.A. Committee on 
Blower Systems. The same systems which 
convey air and other materials from one part 
of a building to another will spread fire. The 
subject is one of tremendous importance to 
fire fighters but one difficult with which to 
keep up because of rapid developments. These 
regulations are just out and give the latest and 
most up-to-date information. The publication 
covers not only air conditioning, but also 
warm air heating systems in residences, and 
blower systems for removal of flammable 
vapors and residue, and dust, stock and refuse 
conveying systems. 

32 pages, 11 illustrations...............000 15 cents. 


A Fire Department 
Manual 


Hose 


and Hose Couplings 

a substantial manual of 44 pages, 6 in. 
by 9 in., 11 illustrations, containing in- 
formative material on the selection, care 
and testing of hose and hose couplings, 
compiled from recommendations of N.F.P. 
A. committees and other authoritative 
sources. 
GD CODID \ cnciccaientacnensnttintinmemsiel 25 cents. 
National Fire 
Protection Association 

INTERNATIONAL 


60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 












Keep Your Home From _ Burning. 
Colored folder 3% x 6% inches illustrated 
in two colors. Price $1.50 per hundred. Sample 
copy furnished free. 


Rural Fire Departments. A pamphlet 
prepared by the N.F.P.A. Committee on 
Farm Fire Protection. It contains suggestions 
regarding equipment and specifications for 
apparatus in rural fire departments, the 


organization of such departments; a form of 
ordinance under which a voluntary fire de- 
partment may be organized and rules for its 
operation; also suggested state legislation for 
fire department organization. 





20 cents, 


Water Systems for Fire Protection on 
Farms. A pamphlet prepared by N.F.P.A. 
Committee on Farm Fire Protection to sug- 
gest ways and means for the most efficient 
utilization of available water supplies in ex- 
tinguishing farm fires and to present essen- 
tial features needed to give reasonably ade- 
quate fire protection when new water systems 
are contemplated. 


12 pages, 7 illustrations .................... 10 cents. 


Lightning, Code for Protection Against. 
Nine tenths of the 400 annual deaths from 
lightning and a large percentage of the prop- 
erty loss due to lightning occurs in rural dis- 
tricts. Lightning rods have demonstrated that 
they will give buildings positive protection 
from lightning if properly installed. This 
publication shows how to install them. Also 
covers lightning protection for smokestacks, 
aircraft, ships, trees and live stock in fields. 
40 pages, 5 illustrations ...........ccse0 15 cents. 


Common Hazardous Chemicals, Table 
of eighty-two of the more common chemicals 
dangerous in fire fighting. Points to be con- 
sidered in fire fighting are given for each, 
together with a description of the fire and 
life hazard. The table gives the usual ship- 
ping container and outlines safeguards for 
each chemical during storage. This publica- 
tion is a joint product of the N.F.P.A. Com- 
mittee on Hazardous Chemicals and Explo- 
sives, and the American Chemical Society. 

Fourth Edition, 24 pages...........ccssseses 20 cents, 





A new book you will want for your library :--- 











A Model Records and 
Reporting System 
for 
Fire Departments 















































Size of book, 852 x 11 inches 
87 pages, 27 forms, 7 figures 
Price, $2 each, postpaid 



































This manual suggests a detailed 
and well-rounded plan that should 
help to solve many of the problems 
that now confront fire chiefs in small 
as well as large cities and towns. It 
shows how a records and reporting 
system should operate. It includes 
copies of the 27 forms considered 
important in fire department work. 







































































The record forms contained in 
this book have met with such ac- 
ceptance by fire chiefs and fire de- 
partments that most of the forms 
have now been separately printed 
to meet the demands of departments 
wishing to purchase supplies of the 
blanks. Write for a price list for 
the various record forms. If your 
department has not yet obtained a 
copy of the Model Records and Re- 
porting System book ask for a cir- 
cular describing it so that you will 
have full information on the many 
reporting blanks available. 





































































































National Fire 
Protection Association 


INTERNATIONAL 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston, 
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NATIONAL FIRE CODES 















It contains: 









for the prevention of 


DUST EXPLOSIONS 












(1) 


(2) 








(3) 







(4) 
136 pages 


6 x 9 inches 
Illustrated 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me 


The Prevention of Dust Explosions, for which $ .. 


per copy, postpaid) is enclosed. 


Name 


Address 


Single Copies - - - - 


TEAR OUT AND USE THIS ORDER FORM NOWI 


err copies of National Fire Codes for 












Safe methods for fighting fires in some 
common flammable and explosive dusts. 
The eleven American Standard Dust 
Explosions Codes. 

A statement of fundamental principles 
for the prevention of dust explosions. 


A record of 671 dust explosions in the 
United States. 
































75 cents 
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Volunteer Firemen for July 1940 


THE 


HE characteristics of the ideal public 

alarm necessarily include great sound 
producing power, carrying capacity, sound 
penetration, distinctive tone, ability to sound 
effectively coded signals, positive operation 
under all conditions, and reserve capacity. 
All of these qualifications are possessed by 
the Diaphone Compressed Air System. 


Instances of electric power cessation . . 
sometimes for days at a time . . caused by 
storms, high wind, and sleet are not infre- 
quent. The sleet storm in 1935 that crippled 
75% of Georgia power lines, the hurricane 
of 1938 which left scores of New England 


DIAPHONE © 


A compressed air- 
operated public 
alarm with a dis- 
tinctive and pene- 


trating tone. 


x sth = - \ er 

See 

i 3 be a 
communities in darkness for days, and the 
sleet storm of March 1940 which, within its 
path in Connecticut and adjoining states, 
inflicted even more damage than the hurri- 
cane, are recent occasions when many com- 


munities were without electric power for 
publicly announcing alarms of fire. 


Diaphone compressed air alarm outfits are 
self-contained units which constantly main- 
tain by means of automatically controlled 
compressors reserve capacity to sound a 
number of alarms. The Diaphone is the ideal 
public alarm. Write for catalog and esti- 
mates. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS 
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